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out of the shame of poverty and the servitude of drudgery?
and also, his mother's food and shelter notwithstanding
self-reliance, for Bernard Shaw knew instinctively that none
but Bernard Shaw could further the interests of this young,
poor, timid fellow, since none but he knew what those
interests were.
I include in Shaw's luggage the power to face reality.
This power derives from the fact that, as Shaw himself
once remarked to G. K. Chesterton, an Irishman has two
eyes.    For the power to face facts obviously depends on the
ability to see facts, and by making this remark Shaw indi-
cated one of the salient differences between the Irish and
the English.    I mean the difference in the ways of regarding
the Romantic and the Real, or the Ideal and the Actual, or
the  sentiment and the fact giving rise  to  it.    To  the
Englishman's eyes the Romantic and the Real are super-
imposed and concentric, and therefore identical; he views
them as one and the same thing.    But the Irishman keeps
them separate.    Your Irishman can perceive and appreciate
the glamour of romance with as much feeling as your
Englishman, but he does so with only one of his eyes, as it
were; the other is busy staring at the hard kernel of prosaic
facts around which the romance gathers and circles in a sort
of aura.    The Irishman never takes his eyes off the naked
facts, while the Englishman likes to see them only through
the aura.    It is the Englishman's skill in the art of romantic
idealization, for instance, that so happily transmutes the
leaden necessities of commercial expansion into the silver
opportunities for punitive expeditions, and finally into the
golden glories of empire and government for the good of
the natives; just as it unfortunately causes those with less
skill in the art to call the English hypocrites.    An Irish-
man, on the other hand, is a realist first and air the time.
The Duke of Wellington and Bernard Shaw were being
typically Irish, for example, when the one declared that his
victorious troops were the scum of the earth, and the other
filled his soldier's pouch with chocolate in place of ammu-
nition*    To the Irish even politics are real, and the English
House of Commons was denuded of realists when the Irish
left it.    There is no wile they will not practise, no charm